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THE ART CRITIC. 



" They secularize everything ; but art, immov- 
able and sacred, continues her prayer ! 

" Unspeakable and serene sublimity ! the Holy 
Grail ever shining, at once ostensory and relic, the 
unconquered oriflamme, all powerful Art the Art- 
god, I adore thee on my knees, the last reflection 
from on high upon our mortality. 

"Kings sordid and enfeebled, reduced to citi- 
zens, end in dying on the pavement in the cities 
where their race has reigned ! 

" Nobles make show of their September liberty 
cap, and they flatter tha people ; or else stupidly 
content themselves with the horse races. 

" The priests have consented to put on again the 
livery of the homicide ! where then are the excom- 
municated? All is over. The decadence is shak- 
ing the Latin edifice and the Cross has no longer 
with it 'the sword of the Guise, the rifle of the Rev- 
olutionist. Weep, O Gregory VII., who would 
have saved all ; weep from heaven over thy shad- 
owed Chusch ; and thou aged Dante, rise from thy 
throne of glory, and, Homer of Catholics, mingle 
thine anger with the despair of Buonarotti. 

"One gleam of holy light appears. From the 
cross of holy suffering shines forth a flower. Oh, 
wonder ! A rose springs up and grows, endeavor- 
ing to embrace in its pious leaves the cross of sal- 
vation ; and the cross, in consolation, shines forth 
again. Jesus has not cursed this world : Jesus 
receives the adoration of Art ! 

" The first Magi came to the divine Master : the 
last remain his children. 

"The august enthusiasm of the artist survives 
the extinct piety of the past. Unhappy modern 
spirit! Your blasphemy shall never efface the 
faith of works. You may some day close the 
churches, but — the museums? The Louvre will 
hold its service even after the Notre Dame is pro- 
faned ! 

" Yes ! Strauss has denied, but Parsifal has 
affirmed ! And the Archangel of Franck drowns 
with his sublime voice the impious mutterings of 
Renan ! 

" Humanity, O citizens, will always go to the 
mass when Bach, Beethoven and Palestrina shall 
be the officiating priests ! You shall never make 
an atheist of the sublime organ. Poor moderns, 
you shall never win ! For St. George, the eternal 
avenger, is Genius ; and the beautiful will be 
always God. Brothers of all the arts, I here sound 
the war-cry. Let us form a holy army for the sal- 
vation of the ideal. We are few against all ; but 



the angels ot Paradise will guide us towards Mont- 
salvat. 

"Our mission began the day that blasphemy 
became king. Let a chivalry arise that shall honor 
and serve the ideal. Let the rose of forms and 
colors become the admirable tabernacle, and the 
redeeming cross will find its pleasure there. 

" O thou my brother who dost hesitate, do not 
mistake and confound the fire of the faith with the 
cry of the fanatie. 

"That Church so dear, the only augest thing in 
this world, banishes the rose, thinking its perfume 
dangerous. Beside her we decorate the Temple of 
Beauty ; we labor amid the echoes of her prayers, 
emulous but not rivals, different but not diverse • 
for the artist is a priest, a king, a magician ! for art 
is a sacred mystery, the sole true empire, the great 
miracle ! 

"A gleam of holy light appears and vanishes! 
Behold, from the cross of pain shines forth the 
rose!" 

" Sar Josephin Merodack Peladan." 



A FEW WORDS ON CRITICISM. 



The difference between oldfashioned criticism 
and modern criticism cannot be better defined than 
with a French example. 

Francisque Sarcey stands for old fashioned criti- 
cism, which should have justly been buried fifty 
years ago, and really acts deceitfully in asserting 
that it is still alive, while Jules Lemaitre represents 
modern criticism, such as modern intellectuality 
and modern art demand. 

If one is a good Philistine, who wants exhaus- 
tive and reliable information about the stage, acting 
and the drama, and naturally has not much time 
to devote to the study of such things ; one must . 
stick to Sarcey. He is an excellent pedagogue, 
his services are beyond price. He knows every- 
thing, and has a definite answer for every question. 
He has the whole of art and all its regulations at 
his finger's end, and can recite them like the 
catechism. One feels at once that Sarcey is in the 
profession, that he understands his business with 
all its tricks and illusions, and that he is a conscien- 
tious man who would never take an x for a u. At 
the first glance he recognizes what is honestly done, 
where;there is anything wrong, and • — presto change 
— his judgment is ready as to the value of the whole 
affair. It is very agreeable, of course, to have 
somebody on whom one can depend, particularly 
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in regard to the arts, where there are so many 
wicked people anxious to deceive the public ! 

Jules Lemaitre, on the contrary - even though he 
allows the Academy to crown his works -will, in 
all his life never be a Sarcey ; he has neither the 
knowledge nor the talent for it. He is an intellec- 
tual man of course, even his opponents recognize 
that, but the public gains nothing by it. He only 
describes and describes, and at the end one often 
does not know whether he has been praising or 
fault-finding. He has no fundamental principles. 
He is by no means in love with the romanticists, 
nor with Dumas either, and surely not with the 
naturalists. One does not know what to make of 
him, yet one realizes that he describes merely what 
he sees and thinks of a work of art, and that he 
never knows anything infallible. His writings 
bear no traces of set rules, dogmas, or mildew. 

In this they differ ! 

This modern criticism of Lemaitre's, who has 
introduced into the aesthetics of the Latin races 
the same innovation as Georg Brandes has 
into the aesthetics of the Teutonic races, is only 
influenced by curiosity. He wishes to know what 
literature is on the stage at present its effects, 
how the authors write and how the public approves 
of it. 

When Sarcey goes to a first night, -he takes a 
big bag of laws and regulations with him, and 
should the poor author dare to offend agaist one of 
them — rap rap! he angrily knocks with his cen- 
suring rod, like Beckmesser in the " Mastersingers 
of Nuremberg." Lemaitre, on the contrary sits 
down quietly and comfortably, and. listens curiously 
in order to find out in which manner the poet 
understands and develops his plot and characters. 
It is really indifferent to him how it is done, if it 
only moves and interests him. 

There are people who care, above all else, for 
something positive, something that is beyond any 
doubt. These persons will never comprehend that 
in making calculations about truth, one will only 
get to points of approximation, that truth invari- 
ably consists of contradictions, and that only he 
acquires truth who is capable of appreciating it 
from all its various aspects. These people are, 
moreover, born philanthropists, they want to unite 
the whole world under the broad-brimmed hat of 
their own opinions, and cannot endure, that anybody 
refuses to accept their wisdom ; they indefatigably 
persecute with advice, pity, and hostility all those 
who are obstinate, and endeavor to search for truth 
on other roads. Such is Francisque Sarcey's party. 



And there are people, less confident, humbler 
and more reticent. They believe in no eternal 
beauty and truth, and in themselves least of all ; 
they do not suffer with the conceit ot infallibility. 
They see how humanity and the world continually 
change according to unalterable laws ; and there- 
fore, they simply endeavor to follow this everlast- 
ing change, to recognize its various aspects, and 
appreciate its results and phenomena. This is 
J-ules Lemaitre's party. 

These two parties exist everywhere in life, 
science, and art. And it is really one of the voca- 
tions of the Art Critic to chase Sarcey's party 
out of existence with terrific blows, and establish 
the reign of Lemaitre's party everywhere — in life, 
science, and art. Then only art criticism will 
have a right to exist. 

(Poor American artists, you are really very 
badly off, you have not even a Sarcey to sneer at, 
but mere clumsy, dabbling reporters who do not 
know the difference between a lithograph and a 
water color, and who use art criticism merely as a 
stepping stone to the glory of an editorial writer 
or sporting editor.) 

Lemaitre's criticism alone is just to all. In 
painting a picture for instance, I can express 
a thousand different things. Either I want painting, 
i. e. impression through color: decorative effect, 
or drawing, i. e. expression of beauty in lines: 
formal effect ; or epic, i e. representation of life ; 
realistic effect ; or lyricism, i. e. revelation of emo- 
tion : musical effect ; or even philosophy, i. e. 
development of thought : ideal effect ; etc. etc., 
in thousands of combinations. As far as art is 
concerned it is absolutely indifferent what I want 
to express ; only the manner in I which accomplish 
it, from my point of view, is decisive. 

Therefore if I want to express emotion in a pic- 
ture, the critic (not I) is at fault if he demands 
realism instead. It appears, moreover, comical to 
me, that a perfect stranger wants to see something 
in my picture, which I did not want to express and 
for which I do not care a rap. Only that critic 
who is able to understand my intention and absorb 
my idea, and judge my work from my point of 
view is the right man for me. 

" But how, dear man, how can one distinguish a 
work of art from the trash of amateurs, of sensa- 
tional and mercenary artists?" lament the puny 
critics of today. " Is there not any decided charac- 
teristic to go by, no reliable trade mark ? " 

" Be at rest, sapient critics, there is one trade 
mark, clear as daylight, unextinguishable, and rec- 
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ognizable at the first glance. It is not the intel- 
lect which makes a work of art; there are some 
without knowledge, blind and deaf, confused vision- 
aries, and yet powerful artists. Nor is it the 
artists' character which stamps the value of his work, 
nor even his technique. It is the question whether 
he has something to express, and is able to 
express it. 

These two qualities combined are those which 
distinguish him from common mortals. 

This is the great state secret! No matter, 
whether a painter paint saints or sinners, ecstatic 
madonnas or drunken boors, sylvan scenes with 
nymphs or pigsties, roses or parsnips, no matter 
how he paints them, whether light or dark, in arti- 
ficial light or in open air effects, like Oriental rugs 
or like monochromes, clear or spotty, broad and 
violent or careful and delicate — that is of but 
little consequence. Whoever has something indi- 
vidual to express and expresses it well, Is an artist. 



WHO ARE OUR AMERICAN ARTISTS? 



To answer the question who are our American 
artists, in a satisfactory manner is one of the most 
difficult problems, that it is absolutely necessary to 
solve however before one can begin to speak of 
American art in a critical way. 

There are in Europe, particularly in Munich and 
Paris, a number of American artists who by 
remarkable work have won fame before the Euro- 
pean public, and who with perfect right could be 
considered our strongest men if they still deserved 
to be called Americans. But proving themselves 
in idea as well as technique the product of a foreign 
school, and always living abroad with an unpar- 
donable insensibility to American art, our nation 
has lost all claim upon them. They belong to 
their adopted country just as much as those for- 
eign artists who have settled in the states belong to 
us. 

These latter naturally think and paint as they 
have learned it abroad, but by becoming American 
citizens and adopting local habits they gradually 
take a genuine interest in the artistic development 
of this country and are perhaps its strongest 
pioneers. 

For most of our own young art students think 
it the greatest achievement to exhibit a picture or 
statue in the Salon, not comprehending how easy 
it really is to produce one good work of art, as 
long as they are under the instruction of some 
modern master, in continual contact with ambitious 



colleagues, and exalted by the glory of French art 
treasures that have suddenly burst upon them. Such 
hot house inspirations have but little permanent 
value. It often would be far better if these young 
talents had never seen a French studio. 

There was for instance, a young artist who 
painted several scenes of American history and 
military life, among others a March to Valley 
Forge, that was very promising, only a little weak in 
technique; then he went to Paris, and soon after 
sent pictures to the Philadelphia exhibitions that 
looked like the work of a pupil of Detaille and 
Morot. He had become a better painter, but less 
of an American and less of an artist, for he had 
apparently sacrificed his own originality of idea to 
the " glorification of war " as delineated, by 
French battle painters, and with which our nation 
can have but little sympathy. America will prob- 
ably lose him, as it had lost so many others before. 

The majority of those who return, however, 
prove equally unsuccessful in advancing our native 
art. Obliged to stand on their own feet, no longer 
sustained by competion, technical advice, and by 
the suggestions derived from artistic surroundings, 
absolutely alone, without even sympathy, generally 
forced to earn their living as artisans or in some 
branch of art unsuitable for them, they only too 
often find themselves impotent to ries above unfor- 
tunate circumstances. Dissatisfied with them- 
selves they long for the artistic atmosphere of 
Europe, and produce only weak reflections of 
foreign art. . 

But those artists who have enough talent, enthu- 
siasm and perseverence, to use their European 
experience merely as a basis to build works of 
individual merit upon, who are artists enough to 
resist the temptation of becoming mercenary, who 
remain faithful. to their youthful ambition, these 
are our true artists : and if Americans of taste and 
national feeling watch the matrydom of these young 
men, struggling against the indifference of a whole 
nation, their heart should dwell with pride, for 
there can be no longer any denying of the fact that 
we stand at the dawn of American art. 

Still more encouraging it is to become acquainted 
with such American artists who have never studied 
abroad; because they generally furnish out of 
their midst those men who endeavor to find pic- 
uresque suggestions in the past and present 
of this continent. Their efforts are still very mod- 
est. Like alchemists they endeavor to make gold 
out of all sorts of useless things, and naturally 
without success. They have not yet learned that 



